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editorial 


NHE REVOLUTION IN FAMILY LIFE TODAY is one of many revolu- 
ions involving our generation. New dimensions of living are 
the order of the day. From colonialism to independence, from 
white dominance to multi-racial societies and integration, from 
ndustrialization to automation, from scarcity to abundance, 
rom jet age to space age—change is all about us. Social change 
‘an awaken us anew to revaluation and deeper understanding 
ef God’s purpose. Can families increasingly be the training 
“round for sensitivity and motivation to reform and renew the 
ife of the community so that all men may live in dignity and 
equality? 

Dr. Lawrence Frank, consultant on human development, says 
“to love persons means to invest them with meaning.” To what 
sxtent are we investing the human family with meaning by our 
-elationships with one another? “The whole world is on tiptoe 
waiting for the sons of men to become the sons of God.” 

Protestant churches in the National Council of Churches have 
agreed to a coordinated emphasis in 1961-62 on The Christian 
Family and Rapid Social Change, the purpose of which is: 


to involve local churches, councils of churches, church 
women and youth, and denominational area organizations 
in a study to analyze and evaluate, in the light of the 
Christian Gospel, the impact of our culture on families; 


to involve family members in a study of their responsibil- 
ities as a Christian family to clarify, articulate, and dem- 
onstrate their Christian commitment in the culture and to 
work for a transformation of that culture; to help churches 
to strengthen families to fulfill these responsibilities. 


In this program we have an opportunity to face the facts of 
marriage and family life in our culture with honesty and con- 
cern. We are invited to try to understand more deeply God’s 
purpose for human life, the place the sacraments of marriage 
and family life have in the spiritual growth of personality and 
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the training and fulfilment of persons. How can the church 
strive to help in the achievement of Christian family life? Cer- 
tainly, as Walter Dobler says in his article, in a time of such 
turmoil we desperately need stable family life. 

There is a wealth of writing on the family—the books herein 
reviewed have extensive bibliographies. The resources for wor- 
ship in this issue we hope might be used by many families, 
perhaps each section for several days or a week at a time or as 
meditation in study groups or church meetings on this theme. 

Legislation and public policy that will strengthen family life 
are imperative. Churches can find many ways to create a climate 
of opinion favorable to such action and to make their voices 
heard. 

The promise of the Hindu proverb “Love that is kindled at 
home encircles the globe’’—this is our need and nothing less 
‘ean be our goal. 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
THE CHURCHES AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


Cleveland, October 23-27, 1961 


The United Church of Christ will participate in this con- 


ference and expects a delegation of about two hundred 
representatives. 


Work group topics will include: 


THE IMPACT OF SOCIAL CHANGE ON THE FAMILY 

THE LOCAL CHURCH AND HUMAN WELFARE 

GROUP AND RECREATION PROGRAMS 

COMMUNITY PLANNING AND CHURCH RESPONSIBILITY 
PERSONNEL RESOURCES FOR HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 
GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

INCOME MAINTENANCE AND ECONOMIC DEPENDENCY 
RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF PEOPLE IN INSTITUTIONS 

CHILDREN: FOSTER AND INSTITUTIONAL CARE 

AGED 

SERVICES FOR THE MENTALLY AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHURCH-RELATED RESOURCES FOR MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH 


Changes in 
American 


family living 


SHIFTS IN FAMILY LIVING PATTERNS OF THE 
AMERICAN MIDDLE CLASS 


Daring the last two decades sociologists have spoken of the loss 
or “shrinking” of family functions, as if each traditional service 
of the family, save reproduction and affection, had been trans- 
ferred to another institution of society. To a certain extent re- 
search bears out the contention that such a transfer has oc- 
curred. It is also evident that in some areas of family life the 
trend is not irreversible; some functions are being reclaimed by 
the family. A description of the shifts in family functions since 
1890 bears importantly upon the task of education in the church, 
and they are summarized below. 


CHANGES IN THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF 
THE FAMILY 


The majority of our people have separated their work from 
their homes in the move from rural areas to city and suburb. 
As a consequence, family members find that they plot their days 


| ees 
By Roy W. Fairchild and J. C. Wynn. Dr. Fairchild is Professor of Christian Education 
at San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, California. Dr. Wynn is Associate 
Professor of Christian Education at Colgate Rochester Divinity School. This article is 
adapted from Chapter 2 of FAMILIES IN THE CHURCH: A PROTESTANT SURVEY, 


with permission of Association Press. 
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along entirely different lines that rarely intersect. The family is 
no longer a productive team working in the same enterprise; 
now the middle-class family organizes itself around the man’s 
career and gains its status from it. In a sense, the most funda- — 
mental basis of the family’s position in the community has be- 
come the job status of the husband and father. This occupa- 
tional dominance of the middle-class family will influence 
deeply where they live, where and to what extent their children 
are educated, how they vote, what they read, who their friends 
are, and often the church to which they go. 


The importance of the father’s occupation 


Family-centered living and concern for children are con- 
spicuous in the suburbs to which middle-class Protestants flock. 
What is not so often discerned is the relationship between the 
father’s occupation and his way of life in the family. For ex- 
ample, his expectations of his children and his discipline of 
them reflect in large part his occupational aspirations for them. 
He expects his sons to move in the same occupational world in 
which he does, whatever he might say about their freedom of 
choice vocationally. Consequently, the middle-class father en- 
courages initiative, scholastic achievement, emotional stability, 
and athletic prowess (the latter since it seems to connote the 
ability to be properly aggressive and competitive now and in 
the future). Further, there is growing evidence that the kind 
of work the father does, within middle-class ranks, is asso- 
ciated with the mother’s goals and methods in child care. 


Social mobility 


The middle class is socially as well as geographically mobile. 
Readiness to move from one’s present residence seems to be 
associated with the advancement in job status which is so prized 
by middle-class Protestants. Corporations are now assuring a 
highly trained corps of managers for the organization by fre- 
quently requiring moving to a new location as a prerequisite for 
promotion. Unless he has a very well established community 
status (and another job of commensurate level available to 
him), there are few bonds which would hold the junior execu- 
tive at the promise of an advancement. Thus, adaptability and 
the ability to make friends quickly is trained into children from 
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che cradle. “Emotionally, they are gypsies,’”’ says one fully docu- 
mented study of middle-class suburbanites. 

The focus upon the husband’s career as a basis for family 
importance and functioning puts a great strain upon the wife 
since it may deprive her of her role in the productive side of 
e economic enterprise. She does, of course, participate in- 
| irectly through her hospitality to guests, efficient domesticity, 
sand community participation, all of which enhance the hus- 
Nband’s effectiveness in his career if it be related to the public. 
‘For a variety of reasons, however, an increasing number of 
“middle-class wives are moving into employment outside the 
‘home. In 1890 only 13.9 per cent of the total female working 
force were married. And only a small number of those were 
mothers (widows and divorcees with children to support for the 
most part). By 1960 the number of married women in the work- 
ing force exceeded the number of single women. Currently, 
about six and one-half million mothers of children under 18, 
living with their husbands—27.6 per cent of the total number 
of such mothers—are in the labor force. About twice as many 
mothers with children 6 to 17 years of age work, as compared 
with those who have pre-schoolers in the family. Between 1940 
and 1950 the number of employed mothers in the U.S.A. in- 
creased by 350 per cent, and this trend continues into the pres- 
ent decade. Ivan Nye, a sociologist who has studied intensively 
the phenomenon of the working mother, predicts that barring 
a major depression, nonemployed mothers may soon be a minor- 
ity rather than a majority group! Many implications are here 
for home-church cooperation in Christian education which leans 
so heavily on mothers both for voluntary leadership and the 
teaching task at home. 


Why married women work 

Why do married women work? Four main motivations have 
been discerned by students of the family: the first being by far 
the most compelling, the desire for more income; second, the 
need for interesting variation and personal contacts in daily 
activity; third, the prestige and status which derive from occu- 
pational competence; and fourth, a desire to escape from dis- 
agreeable domestic tasks and/or community demands. 

The church must not overlook the fact that the family has 
been radically transformed with its move to urban environs 
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from a producing to a consuming group. One of the major ac- 
tivities of the family is planning and organizing for the purchase 
of goods and services. The family, much more than the individ- 
ual, is the unit of consumption. However, in the middle-class 
home, wife and children have a much greater voice than form- 
erly in determining expenditures. The advertisers are alert to 
these new spending patterns and have exploited the mass media 
in their efforts to reach women and children principally on be- 
half of an increasing number of products. 


FAMILY ORGANIZATION IS IN TRANSITION 


The change of the family from a producing to a consuming 
unit and the transfer of the father’s work away from home has 
had repercussions on the traditional roles of parents and chil- 
dren in the home. With the disappearance of the need for the 
patriarchal foreman on the farm, father has lost both authority 
and functions in the family, and his wife and children have 
come into places of greater power in decision making. 

As noted above, the middle-class woman is less dependent 
economically. Even though one must admit of a fiction in these 
figures created by the husband’s holding property in his wife’s 
name and for various-economic reasons, the evidence of eco- 
nomic power of women as consumers is still impressive. She is 
well educated and, consequently, she is able to move into many 
more roles than formerly. Flexibility is the order of the day in 
many a middle-class home. In contrast to this view, Mirra 
Komarovsky’s studies of the lives of middle-class educated 
women reveal sharp changes in pattern as they pass from school 
to job, from work to homemaking and child rearing, into com- 
munity activities, and return to employment or leisure after the 
children have left home. There is no smooth or consistent tran- 
sition from one stage to the next. Early stages of child bearing 
and child rearing are characterized by overwork while the 
“empty nest” is accompanied by underwork. 


Emerging equality of women 


The emerging equality of woman with man has enabled her 
to perform functions in the family which her 1890 counterpart 
could never have assumed. She shares more authority with her 
husband; decisions are often jointly made now. She has more 


eompanionship with her husband; sexually segregated amuse- 
lents and fraternities are on the decline. As Gibson Winter 
eminds us, the “extreme polarity of masculinity and femininity 
‘ound in the past is diminishing somewhat as signified particu- 
arly in feminine sports dress and masculine beardlessness.” Sex 
on marriage is characterized more now by mutuality of desire 
rund pleasure than by unilateral male demand and satisfaction. 
According to anthropologist Florence Kluckhohn, this varie- 
ated picture of the woman’s position in the modern middle- 
class home leaves her with three persisting, interrelated, and 
aalways-to-be-solved problems: (1) the confused definition of 
‘the feminine role; (2) a faulty and far from satisfactory hus- 
~and-wife relationship; and (3) a questionable parent-child, 
especially mother-child, relationship. 


Shift in male image 


But the male of the species has experienced a major shift in 
ihis own image of himself as the traditional “head” of the family. 
(Even if he clings to the image, in the middle-class home, the 
content of that picture has changed drastically.) In the nine- 
teenth century the farm family father was sternly in command 
of the whole enterprise; wife and children knew their place. 
Male and female roles, culturally defined, have now moved 
closer together; and functions may shift as necessity demands. 
In fact, father seems now to have more responsibility within 
the home in traditional female spheres of operation but without 
commensurate authority. 

To be sure, father is still regarded as “head” of the family; 
but headship has come to mean something quite unimposing in 
comparison with the views of both Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic thinkers of a previous century. In that era, whether the 
differentiation of male and female found its basis in the Bible, 
in “natural law” or in functional necessity, the roles were kept 
quite distinct. In popular thought men are generally character- 
ized by independence and initiative, physical courage, mechan- 
ical ability, sexual aggressiveness, and indifference to social 
graces. Their roles are directive, protective, and financially sup- 
porting. Women are seen as weak, dependent, proud of do- 
mestic skills, verbose, oversensitive to social approval and dis- 
approval, and moody. They are followers, helpers, and emo- 
tional supporters primarily. This image, found even in women’s 
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magazines, presents a greater differentiation than actually exists 
(or probably ever has existed). Research in social psychology 
and cultural anthropology has shattered much of this stereotype. 

Gains in the rights of women are now generally approved by 
all; yet those rights are still curtailed by the mental picture of 
women’s inferiority or by the male’s fear of displacement or 
both. Until recently, then, the headship of the male was an ex- 
pression of reciprocal female role—subordination. 


Blurred roles of man and wife 


Though the image of male “headship” in home and out still 
prevails, a number of factors have served to modify it deeply 
and to blur the roles of man and wife. The growing equality of 
women is one such influence. Equally potent, however, is the 
middle-class man’s preoccupation with his work life. His job has 
become a major source of his identity; he tends to derive from 
it his deepest sense of worth (except when the struggle for 
status becomes predominant on the job). 

In much church and secular literature pressure is applied to 
make the middle-class male more of a family man than he is. 
It urges him to be a better companion to his wife and children, 
to become familiar with the newborn baby in his midst, and to 
share in the religious education of his children. This is an im- 
portant contribution to the man who has become a vocational 
machine, forgetting about full personhood. Others warn, how- 
ever, that once the male becomes thoroughly domesticated— 
through baby sitting, dishwashing, docilely answering every 
beck and call of the wife and children—he will let atrophy any 
contribution he might make to the world. Margaret Mead, for 
example, warns that the emphasis on the ‘family man” is being 
overdone with the result that the development of men of ad- 
venture and daring, willing to give of themselves in the public 
good, is being inhibited by the culture. Already, she says, such 
“feminizing of the male” is evidenced by his increased occupa- 
tion with security, high salaries, residence in a good suburb, 
prestige memberships in community organizations, and his af- 
firmation of “home life as an end rather than a part of human 
life.” 

Others, pointing up his job preoccupation from a psychiatric 
orientation, speak of the escape from intimacy by the modern 
male through his work. Yet in some sense he regards himself 
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(and his wife regards him) as a thoroughgoing “family man.” 
ovements in both directions, then, have been observed by to- 
y’s family analysts. 


ch role a center of a network of roles 


According to modern sociology, every role in a group (such 
‘as the family) is visualized as being the center of a network of 
roles. A change in one part may influence, directly or indirectly, 
.any other part and modify the whole system. We have reported 
important changes in the roles of men and women in middle- 
class families. As one would expect, children’s roles are deeply 
affected by these shifts. As a consequence of the changes re- 
ported, the life of the American middle-class family is espe- 
cially organized around the child and anything which promises 
benefit and help to the child is readily accepted by the public. 

As William Whyte suggests, the modern family seems to be 
“not so much a patriarchy or a matriarchy as a filiarchy.” In the 
1800’s, our ancestors tended to see childhood as a period full of 
idle deviltry and full of mischief. “The child survived it and 
the parents endured it as best they could, until late adolescence 
when life hesitatingly began,” James H. S. Bossard once wrote. 
“We, of later vintage, regard childhood as a period of great 
importance, a period of twig bending during which the shape of 
the future tree is determined.” The additional attention given 
to the child in these later years has enhanced the conflict in 
parental roles. Consequently, a great increase of interest in 
psychology and parent education is in evidence. 


Sources of status of the child 


As long as the productive, educational, and protective func- 
tions were performed in the family, the child was ascribed 
status by identification with the family and family name. Now 
a great part of his recognition (especially at adolescence) is 
achieved through accomplishment in school, community, and 
peer groups which compete strongly with the home for the time 
and loyalty of the child. The child, caught between his small 
family with its intense emotional bonds and the strenuous so- 
cialization of school and friendship group, oscillates from one 
to the other throughout his early life. The conflicting require- 
ments are often a source of anxiety to him. Even in adolescence, 
when the “peer culture” predominates in influence over the 


family, the requirements for peer acceptance are so rigid as to 
cause deep pain to most children. Male athletic prowess and this 
year’s edition of female glamour are only for the well endowed 
few. It is doubtful that academic ability by itself, even in this 
postsputnik age, is a key to popularity among teen-agers. 

When the grown child is launched from home, he is expected 
to create new cultural and family patterns, independent of his 
family orientation. If the child “succeeds,” the middle-class par- 
ents, still in the upward march, will identify with him and his 
new achievements. 


Kinship patterns 


This analysis of changing roles in the family would not be 
complete without mention of the kinship relations of the mod- 
ern home. Half a century ago in the middle class, the nuclear 
family was a part of an extended family system. There were 
present in the household grandparents and perhaps aunts, 
uncles, and cousins as well as a lodger or two. Now the nuclear 
family wants to live alone. If a couple shares a home with rela- 
tives they feel compelled to explain that the relationship is a 
temporary one, that they are waiting to “get on their feet” 
financially or to move to a suitable place of their own. There 
has been a constant decline in the number of persons per house- 
hold from 1890 until the present time; it is no longer expected 
that two generations of adult persons will live under the same 
roof. Though double-up families are decreasing, a minority of 
parents do live with their grown children or vice versa. 


Among middle-class Protestants who have lost their ethnic 
characteristics, the weakening of kinship ties is in evidence, 
especially in the suburbs. The geographical mobility of these 
families, separating kin from one another, is undoubtedly a 
major cause in their tenuous relationship. But separation from 
kin is likely to grow not only in a geographical, but in a psy- 
chological sense as well. Difference in taste, education, values, 
and habits brought about by the college experience of the up- 
wardly mobile children can be more formidable than geographi- 
cal distance. Since prestige no longer depends upon family name 
and association, the extended family is often perceived as an 
obstacle to middle-class aspirations. The increased freedom of 
nuclear family members from the past, with distance from rela- 
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ives, is enjoyed; no tradition or reputation can strait-jacket the 
ture. Little effective pressure can be brought to bear in the 
etermination of one’s choice of mate, or occupation, or religion. 
“he possibility of a clash of the roles of mother and daughter-in- 
aw as household manager has diminished. With government 
upport for the aged and infirm, the extent of financial obligation 
f children for aging parents has lessened somewhat. But with 
his freedom for middle-class parents comes also a sense of guilt. 


=m phasis on nuclear family 


On the other hand, the emphasis in our culture on husband 
and wife’s establishing a new residence represents a sacrifice of 
solidarity, mutual protection, and a continuation of family expe- 
rience. Each nuclear family must now be on its own with mini- 
mum assistance from the extended family group. The baby sitter 
is a dramatic symbol of its isolation. Loneliness often grips the 
young mother with her first child as she faces the crises of par- 
enthood. It is not surprising that parents should almost desper- 
ately turn to the clinic, the school, and the church (especially 
in suburbia) as quasi-grandparents. 

The intimate relationships of the compact family must now 
bear a heavier emotional load among its fewer members. In a 
former time relatives often “diluted” family tensions as well as 
contributed to them. When friction occurs now (in the context 
of the middle-class family’s emphasis on “togetherness’’), every 
quarrel can become a crisis; each misunderstanding an evil 
portent of isolation and failure. 

When the older generations are not on hand to keep family 
memories alive, the content of family tradition is often broken. 
A history is lacking which is essential to the establishment of 
healthy identity in family as well as in individual life. The fam- 
ily may attempt to replace its lost identity with values derived 
from the occupation, the social set, or ‘anonymous authorities” 
in the mass media. It becomes, in Riesman’s terms, “other di- 
rected.” 

The situation in the typical suburban, mobile family has been 
described above. However, in many urban groups (especially 
those still possessing ethnic characteristics), the extended fam- 
ily still plays a vital role. In the cities, relatives continue to be 
a source of companionship and mutual support, if we can judge 
from the frequent visiting patterns. But the higher the income, 
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status, and education of families, the more likely they are to re- 
place relatives with friends and neighbors as sources of com- 
panionship, even though they may visit their kin frequently. 


Geographic mobility 

Some of the changes in family organization which we have 
noted are accentuated by geographical mobility. The growth of 
cities and their suburbs, the development of military establish- 
ments, the swelling college population, and large, ever-expand- 
ing corporations have made us a people “‘on the move.” Exclud- 
ing travelers to foreign countries, twenty per cent of our popu- 
lation have moved their residence across county lines each year 
for the last decade and a half. With the exception of migrant 
farm labor, professional and managerial people are the most 
mobile (and move farther) than other segments of our popula- 
tion. Migration trends are generally from South to North, from 
Middle West to Far West, from rural to urban, and from urban 
to suburban areas. 

In recent years, suburbia has grown seven times faster than 
central urban areas; almost 80 per cent of its people have come 
from the city. (Eight of the ten largest cities in the U.S.A. had 
population losses in the last ten years.) 


Motives for suburban living 


Motives for suburban living are as variegated as the people 
‘who migrate to the fringe of the city. The belief that they will 
encounter less congestion, dirt, and noise, more building space, 
better conditions for rearing children (a belief not borne out 
in fact), and desire for ‘‘neighboring” all motivate this centrifu- 
gal movement. Nearness to employment seems to be less essen- 
tial to the middle-class family than proximity of good schools, 
and services used for children or necessary to efficient home 
operation. 

When a move is not occasioned by a change in occupation or 
position, it is the necessity of adjusting the family’s housing to 
its needs which most often prompts a change of residence. In 
other words, migrants feel that new space requirements must be 
satisfied for a growing or contracting family. 

Surprisingly, it has been found that frequent moving by itself 
has little effect on the amount of social contact and participation 
in community organizations engaged in by a family. Middle- or 
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upper-middle-class people, mobile or not, tend to have more 
‘riends and active memberships than even able, long-term resi- 
ents of the lower class. 


THE FAMILY’S CHANGING EDUCATIONAL ROLE 


A striking shift is noticeable in the educational activities of 
che contemporary home, whether its efforts be channeled into 
eneral or religious education, or expressed in informal recre- 
tional activities. Most dramatically during the last century 
sgeneral education has been transferred from home to school with 
spenalties imposed by the government for noncompliance. This 
fis inevitable in any culture where specialized knowledge out- 
‘strips the funded wisdom of the average family. In addition to 
‘the fundamental areas of study, training in values, manners and 
‘ores (including sex education) have become an integral part 
vof public education and nonfamily social agencies. 

Generally, Protestantism has affirmed its faith in the public 
schools of America. It sees them, with a constructively critical 
eye, as devoted to the intrinsic worth of the child, and to the 
proposition that the search for truth must be undertaken and 
unfettered by ecclesiastical or other controls. Public schools have 
the advantage of giving children experience and knowledge of a 
heterogeneous culture. On the other hand, Protestant families 
have discovered, by and large, that the school cannot be de- 
pended upon or expected to foster their religious heritage. 

It is recognized that the public schools do foster a corpus of 
values, some of which are congruent with, and some contrary 
to, their religious convictions. Social analysts have discerned in 
the public school systems a promotion of a middle-class value 
system, an amalgam of health, happiness, and success with some 
deference to traditional values. Patriotic holidays continue to 
increase, and religious holidays decrease in importance. The 
school has become the central purveyor of the ideals of national 
life, informed largely by the business community, the psychiatric 
clinic, and the State. 


RECREATIONAL PATTERNS 


Turning now to the recreational life of the family, we find 
that whereas in the third and fourth decades of this century, the 
trend was clearly for recreation to be dissociated from family 
life, recent studies have indicated a self-conscious recovery of 
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this function. Especially in the suburban family we find recre- 
ation being reinstated as a staple in family life. Indeed, as 
Nelson Foote has said, ‘Family living in the residential suburb 
has come to consist almost entirely of play. . . . The seriousness 
with which homemaking is pursued should not conceal its play- 
ful nature, because work and play at their best are indistinguish- 
able.” Even though schools and community organizations con- 
tinue to promote age- and sex-stratified recreation (and thus 
segmentalize the family), middle-class people are more and 
more orienting themselves to week-ends when family activities 
such as shopping, lunch, home projects, games, travel and church 
going, predominate. 

A study made by home economists of the Department of Agri- 
culture indicates that the most striking change in recreational 
habits from 1940 to 1955 has been the decline of movies and the 
rise of television. In 1940, movies took 20 per cent of the family 
recreational budget; by 1955 this had been pared to 10 per cent. 
But expenditures for radio, TV, records, and musical instru- 
ments (most of which are used at home), jumped from 14 per 
cent to 23 per cent. In terms of expenditures, spectator amuse- 
ments—including movies, theater, opera, and spectator sports— 
dropped 19 per cent but participant amusements (such as bowl- 
ing, skating, and golf) increased 34 per cent. Greater interest in 
types of recreation in which family participation is possible, is 
also indicated by the big increase in the amount spent for such 
items as boats, bicycles, aircraft, and home sporting goods. 


IN CONCLUSION 


We note that momentous changes have taken place in the 
middle-class families of America. These must be considered 
seriously by the church as it surveys its present ways of relat- 
ing to the home. We conclude that because of the interdepend- 
ence of the wider society with the family, the church and pastor 
who focus their attention only upon the family in its attempts 
at Christian nurture, do not really know that family. Since, as 
John Oman reminds us, we must be “life understanders” before 
we can be “‘life changers,” it behooves the church continually to 
assess the changes taking place in family life; the complexity of 
the issues requires Protestant agencies to make this job a con- 
tinuing permanent part of their program. 
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The church's teaching ministry 


and the modern family 


The rapldly cnanging ocial pattern of our time are making 


unprecedented demands upon the fam1ly Adaptability and f 


bility on a scale never before experienced are ca 


culture does not have a history lequate to deal with thes¢ 
changes. Two of the striking examples of this inability o the 
family to deal with its new problems are the upward trend of 


By Walter E. Dobler, Secretary for Adult Work and Family Life, Division of Christian 


Education, Board of Home Missions of the Congregational and Christian Churches 
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juvenile delinquency and the rapid rise in the breakdown of 
marriages. 

The church cannot stand idly by pointing a judgmental finger 
while countless persons are caught in this whirlpool of misery. 
It must continue its ministry to family members and see the in- 
stitution of the family as a strong stabilizing factor within the 
changing social scene. Were it not for the family—embattled 
and disrupted as it is—society would be in utter chaos. 


THE FAMILY AS NURTURING GROUND 


“The family, by its very nature, is the primary nurturing 
ground for the person in all aspects of life. Family relationships 
play a major role in the person’s shaping of his view of himself, 
of other people, and of the world. The allegiances, perspectives, 
and patterns of living of the family are consciously and uncon- 
sciously communicated to each family member, with the parents 
playing the dominant roles in establishing the character of 
family life.”? 


Family defined 


In this context the term ‘‘family” needs to be redefined. For 
many people a stereotype of a homogeneous group comprised of 
father, mother, and two or three school-age children still pre- 
vails. (Few include the one-parent home or the family where 
parental relationships have deteriorated or where one parent is 
merely tolerated while the relationship with the other provides 
the only stable factor.) Our use of the term ‘‘family” includes 
all of the primary parent-child relationships within which the 
growing child finds his security and identity. 

A variety of sociological and psychological studies have pro- 
duced considerable evidence that even “bad” homes give a 
much firmer foundation for the growing personality than do the 
best of institutions that rear children separated from their par- 
ents. This primary relationship is the basic experience both for 
the individual’s own development and for his social relation- 
ships later in life. 


1The quotations used in this paper are from a 1960 copyrighted Working 
Paper adopted by the staffs of the Board of Christian Education and Publica- 
tion of the Evangelical and Reformed Church and of the Division of Christian 
Education of the Board of Home Missions of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. It has been approved by the two staffs as a working paper for 
editors and writers of curriculum materials. Quotations are used by permission. 
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Identity with heritage 


It is essential, therefore, that this primary relationship be 
maintained and strengthened so that children growing into 
adulthood will be able to face positively the accelerating pace 
of change that we can expect in the years ahead. Both individ- 
uals and families must find a rootage, an identity, which gives 
them security amid the changing culture. However difficult it 
may be for parents to understand and participate in the life and 
worldview of their children, a foundation for their life together 
is established if through their life together both can maintain a 
common identity with the family’s heritage. Even in our present 
shifting scene the conscious traditions of a family can and do 
provide stability. When this family tradition is bound into the 
perspective of a religious heritage, persons see themselves re- 
lated to a much more abiding purpose rooted in the will of God. 


THE FAMILY AND CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


How is this religious dimension introduced and sustained? 
“When members of the family identify themselves with the 
Christian community with a degree of seriousness, the nurturing 
process inevitably becomes, in part at least, Christian nurture. 
When parents, for example, see themselves in relation to God 
as he is known among Christian people, when they belong to a 
Christian church and place value upon this belonging and upon 
their Christian heritage, they inevitably communicate something 
of their faith to their children and to each other. In so doing, 
they are preparing the way for children to make their own 
commitment to God and to become full members of the church 
when they are ready to do so in their adolescent years. Christian 
nurture, in other words, is not something added to the nurtur- 
ing process but an intrinsic part of the character of a family in 
which there are Christians. 

“This nurturing in the faith takes place through the ordinary, 
everyday living in a Christian family. It takes place through 
all the ways in which parents meet the needs of their children, 
even the most ordinary physical needs. It takes place as mem- 
bers of the family express, verbally and non-verbally, their 
way of looking at their world, their grounds for decision and 
action, and their membership in the Christian church. It takes 
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place in conversation among family members as parents an- 
swer children’s questions, guide children in their behavior, com- 
ment on the day’s events. Through all these ‘normal’ activities 
members of the family articulate and make available to one 
another their interpretations of life’s meaning, the values they 
hold, and their understanding of their relationship to God.... 
“Christian nurture in the family is, then, very largely a mat- 
ter of the quality of relationships and ongoing life within the 
family, with the distinctively Christian faith and heritage 
underlying, and being expressed through, the life of the family.” 


CREATING A REALISTIC IMAGE OF THE FAMILY TODAY 


Against this background of the family and its nurturing proc- 
ess we must create an adequate and a realistic image of the 
family in.America in the 1960s. First we need to shift our focus 
from the peaceful rural countryside to the crowded tenements 
and housing developments of the inner city, and to the sprawl- 
ing, mass-produced residential areas of the suburbs. We have 
become a predominantly urban society. 

Second, the modern family is no longer the self-sustaining 
unit it once was. Even on the farm essential operations now de- 
pend upon the proper functioning of the power line, often bring- 
ing electricity hundreds of miles from the generating plant. We 
are a complex of interdependent units, and the sturdy individ- 
ualism of the frontier lives only in memory. 

Third, the close-knit family circle has been replaced with an 
endless variety of involvements of the various family members. 
As soon as the children start to school—if not before—they are 
active in groups and organizations that demand their time and 
resources—and often those of the family as well. Seldom do two 
individuals from the same family find common experiences, 
even at school. This robs the family of a common interest for 
meaningful conversation, even when on occasion they have a 
few moments together. 

Fourth, the authority figure has shifted from the husband- 
father to a “hazy blur” where parents and children vie for con- 
trol. This picture is further confused by the large number of 
married women who work, and therefore have acquired a larger 
stake’in family decisions. Add to this the fact that compensation 
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so far removed from the actual work that children seldom see 
en the salary or wage check of either parent, and, as a result, 
have little notion of what the “bread winners” do as work. 


Fifth, we need to recognize that our awareness of family sta- 
bility and continuity is slowly being eroded away. When so 
many families move far from their ancestral home and lose close 
personal touch with relatives the sense of family suffers. Unless 
a special effort is made to maintain this identity with persons 
Within the family relationship, children will develop only shal- 
low roots in the tradition. Communication of values and loyalties 
will then depend much more upon the appeal of mass media, 
because the stabilizing force of the family as a strong social 
unit has been displaced. 


Against this picture of the modern family the church must 
muster and organize its resources. 


THE FAMILY FACES NEW SITUATIONS 


Not only has the family undergone changes during the past 
century, but the situations which it faces have likewise changed. 
This has placed a doubly difficult burden upon it—that of identi- 
fying the areas of its own reorganization, and at the same time 
casting about for ways to meet problems for which there are no 
precedents in its history or memory. 


Stage set for misunderstanding 


The shift from primary relationships, where there was a close 
connection between a person’s work and his compensation and 
contribution to society, to the secondary relationships of city 
life where one’s daily work is seldom seen as making any direct 
contribution to community life strikes hard at a person’s pride 
of accomplishment and at his sense of integrity as an individual. 
These values are still a strong element in his image of the re- 
sponsible and respectable citizen. This destruction of his sense 
of worth is bound to affect his relationships because it under- 
mines his own self-image. Parents almost inevitably feel this 
tension between their expectations and their accomplishments. 
The combined factors of smaller living quarters and a growing 
number of three-generation families with the attendant loss of 
privacy help set the stage for misunderstanding and conflict. 
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Communication between generations 


Growing out of this complex and parallel to it is the problem 
of communication between the generations. So rapidly have 
mass communication and technology progressed that parents 
and children not only speak different languages but actually live 
in different worlds. Parents belong to an earth-bound genera- 
tion but pace of specialization makes of every member of the 
family an expert in a different area, and eventually threatens 
any significant common experience or involvement. 


Extension of population 


A third situation new to us is the extension movement of our 
population. This is true both geographically and socially. The 
former is easier to identify, but even it brings problems of main- 
taining a sense of identity with a significant past. We cannot 
live without some ties to a meaningful tradition. If family his- 
tory is lost, then some other heritage must be appropriated lest 
life become meaningless. More subtle is the movement within 
the social structure. Here new values and behavior patterns are 
encountered. Superficial practices are adopted, but without any 
real understanding. Appearances are kept up, and an inner 
anxiety develops into a compulsion to outdo one’s peers. Since 
this is action without basic integrity the person only alienates 
himself further from the people with whom he would identify. 
The ‘social climber” is indeed a lost soul, and the shifting and 
intermingling of so many people today set conditions where 
many people are tempted or forced into the vicious circle. 


“Outer-directed” influences decreased 


Another concern that has increased in intensity is that of 
morals and the concept of marriage. This is occasioned by mobil- 
ity, both geographical and social. In the days when people lived 
out their lives within the same community there was the double 
pressure of community and familial conformity. The moral 
standards were clearly defined and quite generally enforced 
either by a personal chaperone or by the impersonal “commu- 
nity standard.” This is not to say that there were no persons 
who had a basic integrity and acted from strong inner motiva- 
tions. But it does say that “outer directed” influences strongly 
encouraged conformity to the group standard. Today’s families 
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have become freed from both the confining geographical com- 
munity and the cultural group. Today’s mobility and freedom 
from supervision have thrown family members much more upon 
their personal resources. Prevailing practices, therefore, take a 
heavy toll when persons and families are searching for some 
place where they may belong and be accepted. 


WHAT OF THE CHURCH 


Where in all of this confusion do we find the relevant ministry 
of the church? Earlier we stated that Christian nurture within 
the family was largely a matter of relationships and an identifi- 
cation with the heritage of the faith. But the church also has a 
more specific task with reference to the family. It is concerned 
both with the individual members and with the family as an 
institution. Its first task involves a rethinking and reshaping of 
an adequate image of the family in our day. As it seeks to min- 
ister to the needs of persons the church can bring the rich re- 
sources of the Christian faith to bear upon a redefinition of the 
basic relationships that are found in the family. Its basic task 
is to help the family be a family—to help it understand its true 
role. 

“The family keeps its own distinctive character as a family 
as it nurtures its members in the Christian faith. The essential 
character of the parent-child relationship, for example, becomes 
a means by which the love of God becomes available to the 
child. Parents are the chief interpreters of experiences to young 
children and, as such, they can be ‘teachers’ of a Christian view 
of life, but their teaching takes place in response to the immedi- 
ate situation.” 

Furthermore, “church and family are mutually dependent. 
The total faith and mission of the Christian community cannot 
be divided in a neat fashion and distributed, some parts to fam- 
ilies and some to churches. But the family and the church 
should each attempt to attend to those aspects of the nurturing 
task most appropriate to it... . Neither the church nor the fam- 
ily ought to try to shift its own responsibilities to the other or 
use the other as a means to accomplish its own ends. For exam- 
ple, the family ought not to try to turn over to the church the 
total job of communicating the Christian faith to its children 
(as happens when parents think of Christian nurture primarily 
as instruction and, therefore, as belonging to the church school 
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rather than to the whole Christian community). The church or 
church school should not act as if the family’s chief responsibility 
for communicating the faith were that of supporting the church 
school or preparing or supplementing church school study. The 
church ought not to prescribe the program for the family nor to 
assume that Christian nurture in the family is dependent upon 
teaching a specified body of content. The initiative that the 
church takes in relation to families should be of a kind that 
helps them to understand their own task in all its breadth and 
depth, and that offers them certain resources which may be 
useful to them as they do this task.” 


RESOURCES FOR THE FAMILY 


The church has the responsibility to provide certain resources 
and help to families. 

“The total program of the local church is itself a resource for 
families. Whatever the church does by way of communicating 
the Christian faith to its members is potentially a means of en- 
riching Christian family life. . . . The church is the channel 
through which adult Christians are most likely to receive fresh 
insights into the meaning of their faith and to be called to re- 
newed commitment. 

“The church has as its first responsibility, therefore, the pro- 
vision of an adequate teaching ministry for all age groups; and 
it has a special responsibility to provide an adequate ministry to 
adults. It must recognize, in other words, the dominant role of 
parents in shaping family life, and the way in which parents, 
by virtue of their own personal Christian commitment, nurture 
their children in the faith. 

“More specifically, the church should provide a rich program 
of adult education—adult church school classes, study groups, 
and other types of programs—which gives opportunity to adults 
to come into a more lively relationship with the Bible and other 
aspects of their Christian heritage and into a fuller commitment 
to the Christian faith and mission. 

“The church can provide activities and programs that bring 
the family into the church as a total family group. Such pro- 
grams serve to dramatize the relationship of the whole family 
to the Christian community, to confront all family members 
simultaneously with certain aspects of their Christian faith and 
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mission, or to engage them in celebrating their Christian her- 
itage. Family nights, family church services, and all manner of 
festival occasions serve this function. .. . 

“The church may provide opportunities for parents to explore 
together how Christian nurture takes place, or might more fully 
take place, in the family. Such opportunities may take the form 
of study and discussion groups in which parents together look 
at their task as Christian parents and help each other define 
this task.” 

The church can provide resources designed specifically for use 
in the family and as helps to parents. These may range from 
helps for family worship and activities to study suggestions for 
parents themselves. In the latter case they could be designed 
either to help parents enrich their understanding of their own 
faith or to help them gain deeper insights into the whole process 
of Christian nurture. 

“Whatever the specific character of the resource material, the 
material itself is offered to the family (or to parents, as the 
case may be) to be used according to the needs and interests 
of members of the family and according to the character of the 
family’s own life.” 


A COMMON TASK 


All these resources in and of themselves cannot solve our 
problems. They can be helpful. But at the heart of any solutions 
must be an awareness of what is happening about us and within 
us as persons and as families. Once we can identify the areas 
of tension we may then be more able to join our personal com- 
mitment and the resources of our faith in positive and remedial 
action. 


What we need now is to clarify our areas of con- 
fusion and uncertainty, and to develop a sense of 
direction, of commitment, of dedication and devo- 
tion to man’s high purpose and Christian promise. 

From SEX WAYS—IN FACT AND FAITH 
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program planning 


THE FAMILY AND RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE 


The average American family 
must become something more 
than it is, while at the same 
time doing some things more 
effectively than in the past, if it 
would perform its mission in a 
time of rapid social change. 
Jesus’ familiar command, ‘Fol- 
low me and I will help you to 
become,” has pertinence for to- 
day’s families as for individuals. 
Something more is required of 
family life in terms of integrity, 
purpose, democracy, and crea- 
tivity. 


INTEGRITY 


In his book The Operators, 
published by Harper & Brothers, 
Frank Gibney describes many 
patterns of dishonesty, decep- 
tion, fraud and exploitation in 
our American society. These 
conditions have come about as 
people have turned away from 
the ethical principles inherent 
in religious traditions for a new 
reliance on myths. “Everybody 
is doing it, so it must be all 
right” is a pagan myth which 
serves as a guide to conduct for 
many morally confused people. 
There is need for churches and 
families to work more coopera- 
tively to help children under- 
stand basic Christian ideals and 
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to develop a deep and genuine 
loyalty to them. Family discus- 
sions of the great ethical teach- 
ings of the Bible, especially 
those found in the Prophets, in 
the Psalms, the Proverbs, and 
in the Sermon on the Mount 
can be of great value. Family 
support for community leaders 
who champion moral principles 
can be an effective supplement 
to such studies. 


PURPOSE 


The new sense of national 
purpose called for by secular 
as well as religious leaders re- 
quires a rootage in purposeful 
individual and _ family life. 
Churches can help develop a 
new sense of national purpose 
by inspiring church families to 
substitute goals in the area of 
education, spiritual growth and 
community services for prevail- 
ing goals identified with com- 
fort and material things. Recog- 
nition by churches of families 
performing outstanding services 
to society helps to awaken new 
concepts of family purpose. 


DEMOCRACY 
A basic $64 question of our 
time is: “Can we preserve de- 
mocracy and freedom and at 


he same time compete success- 
fully with totalitarian states 
threatening to bury us?” The 
swer is more likely to be 
‘yes” if democracy can be more 
ital and responsible. Here 
gain, the revitalizing process 
quires an impetus from more 
-democratic family learning. 
“Christine Beasley’s book, De- 
wmocracy in the Home (Associa- 
tion Press) has in it many excel- 
llent suggestions for developing 
sdemocratic ideals through rela- 
‘tionships within the home. 
"Churches can help parents to see 
merit in the ways of democracy 
as applied to family life. 


CREATIVITY 


One of the dangers accom- 
Panying a period of time when 
scientific discovery and mechan- 
ical invention get ahead of 
moral and spiritual growth is 
that vast numbers of people be- 
come so absorbed in enjoying 
the creations of others that they 
lose all incentive for creating 
something themselves. To lose 
the urge to create is to weaken 
one’s relation with God the Cre- 
ator. A need exists for churches 
to guide their families in a va- 
riety of creative ventures. De- 
nominational missionary and 
social action literature abounds 
in suggestions of such socially 
creative projects. 

Many of the basic things that 
need to be done to help society 
get a right sense of direction in 
a time of rapid social change 
fall into the following four cate- 
gories: 


l. Legislation 


One of history’s oldest ap- 
proaches to social improvement 
is the approach of law. In times 
of social upheaval, old laws be- 
come outmoded and require fre- 
quent improvement. Legislation 
should not be determined so 
largely by the influence of self- 
ish interest lobbyists as in the 
past. Churches can easily make 
legislative bulletins and digests 
available to families for study 
and discussion while encourag- 
ing the sharing of ideas with 
representatives in state and na- 
tional government. 


2. Law enforcement 


In many communities local 
police do not enforce certain 
laws to control social evil and 
to provide the basis for social 
progress unless requested to do 
so by citizens or organized 
groups in the community. 
Church organizations can make 
a contribution to law enforce- 
ment by inviting police person- 
nel (local and state) for occa- 
sional addresses and discussions. 
Recognition of high level police 
performance as well as voicing 
demand for it in emergency sit- 
uations helps to make law en- 
forcement constant and effec- 
tive. Community support for 
salary increases within police 
departments, when warranted, 
generally produces better en- 
forcement of the laws. 


3. Social education 
Excellent articles and editor- 
ials are being published in 
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newspapers and magazines bear- 
ing on a host of contemporary 
social issues. Social action lit- 
erature related to these issues 
may be obtained from denomi- 
national and council of church- 
es’ offices. Summer institutes 
and conferences dealing with 
social problems and opportuni- 
ties are held in every part of 
the country. Church budgets in- 
creasingly include generous 
amounts to help encourage 
adults and young people to at- 
tend such conferences. 


4. Motivation 


The particular human weak- 
ness described by St. Paul: 
“That which I would, I do not,” 
is responsible for much of the 
cultural lag of our time. The 
development of a new spirit of 
moral and social concern is a 
basic need in today’s world. 
“The Holy Spirit told me” was 
a whisper that came to Peter. 
Millions of Americans need to 
hear the whisper of the spirit 
if motivation is to be generated 
for social progress. Education is 
not enough. It is the spirit that 
strengtheneth us. The churches 
today must engage in more wor- 
ship, fellowship, and _ spiritual 
emphasis of the kind that stim- 
ulates moral imagination and 
social vision while at the same 
time generating dedication and 
leyalty to support effective ac- 
tion for social improvement. 


By Myron W. Fowell, Secretary, Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Christian Con- 
ference, Boston, Mass. 
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BUYER’S CHOICE 


This motion picture on the 
theme THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY AND 
RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE is produced 
by Family Films in consultation 
with the Family Life Depart- 
ment of the National Council of 
Churches. 

This open-end story of the 
Benson family is: (1) to chal- 
lenge families to understand the 
pressures of modern life and to 
consider their responsibility for 
transforming the world in which 
they live; (2) to help churches 
understand the needs of their 
families and how to help those 
families make a more effective 
witness in the community. It 
can be used for family nights, 
parents’ classes, couples’ clubs, 
or youth groups. It is being 
stocked in denominational visual 
aids departments for rental. 

Among the questions that can 
braised for discussion follow- 
ing its showing are: 


¢« What about Steve Benson’s 
question, “Is it wrong to want the 
best we can get for our kids and 
for ourselves?” 


¢ What are the problems caused 
by geographic mobility in the 
U.S.A.? What is the Church’s re- 
sponsibility for helping such fam- 
ilies? 

« What about the pressures on 
families to live beyond their 
means? How deal with these pres- 
sures? 


« What should be a Christian 
family’s attitude toward restrictive 
covenants? How is automation af- 
fecting people? 

The film runs 28 minutes. 


book reviews 


THE MORNING AFTER 


It’s the morning after that 
this review is being written. 
The morning after, that is, the 
33rd Annual Awards Presenta- 
tion of the American Academy 
of Motion Pictures, Arts and 
Sciences. The impression that 
these rewards leave is that the 
emphasis these days in the mo- 
tion picture industry is on real- 
ism. 


Realism recommended 


One wishes that the Church 
would look as realistically at 
the world as some of these con- 
temporary motion pictures do, 
not necessarily realistically at 
the same slice of life but real- 
istically at—at the family, for 
instance. Though perhaps it is 
too early for unbridled opti- 
mism, at least it is not too early 
for hope. In the last few weeks 
some excellent unashamedly re- 
alistic publications produced by 
churchmen and related to the 
Church have appeared: Sex 
Ways—in Fact and Faith, edited 
by Evelyn M. and Sylvanus M. 
Duvall, published by Associa- 
tion Press, $3.95, and Families 


in the Church: a Protestant 
Survey, by Roy W. Fairchild 
and John Charles Wynn, pub- 
lished by Association Press, 
$5.75 (article on page 5 adapted 
from Chapter 2). 

Both of these books ought to 
be read by all clergy and lay- 
men who are concerned about 
contemporary American family 
life and sex problems confront- 
ing family members and who 
are not afraid to look at things 
as they really are—not as they 
wish or believe them to be. 


Facing sex facts 


Any person sensitive to the 
contemporary social scene 
knows that young marriages, 
mixed marriages, divorce and 
re-marriage, teen-age sex atti- 
tudes and behavior, and illegiti- 
macy are matters of increasing 
concern to church and non- 
church people alike. These per- 
sons are aware through reports 
like those of Kinsey and others 
of the statistics on such prob- 
lems as homosexuality, mastur- 
bation, and infidelity. 
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Here within the preparatory 
book for the North American 
Conference on Church and Fam- 
ily, held at Green Lake, Wis- 
consin, April 30-May 5, under 
the auspices of the National 
Council of Churches, concerned 
Christians are able to take a 
hard sound look at the facts re- 
lated to these matters. They are 
based on latest surveys and 
facts marshalled by some of the 
outstanding leaders in the area 
of family life: Evelyn and Syl- 
vanus Duvall, Judson T. Landis, 
Alan F. Guttmacher and others. 


If the Church is to be realistic 
in this day and deal construc- 
tively with the problems at 
hand related to the family, it 
must look at the facts as dis- 
tasteful and surprising as they 
are. It is not enough, however, 
for the concerned Christian to 
look at the facts; he must look 
at them through the eyes of 
faith and this Sex Ways helps 
him do admirably well. 


Facing family facts 


If it is important for the 
Christian to look at the facts 
related to Sex Ways, it is equal- 
ly important for him to look at 
the facts related to the family 
itself. This Wynn and Fairchild 
enable us to do. As a result of 
years of study of present-day 
research findings and as a re- 
sult of an intensive study of 
families by the United Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation these two authors help 
the reader see how American 
Protestant families live, think, 
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and respond to their church. 
They consider what the impli- 
cations are for the ministry, 
Christian education in particu- 
lar and for the Church in gen- 
eral. 


Biblical perspective 


This book looks at the family 
not only in light of contempo- 
rary research but within the 
Biblical and Reformation per- 
spective. It takes at times a 
devastating and incisive look at 
how families actually feel about 
the Church, what their faith 
actually is, and what the 
Church’s ministry to families 
actually is. Realism in these two 
books is realism at its best and 
in its most creative stance. 


To provide a ministry 


These books came for such a 
time as this, for the denomina- 
tions within the National Coun- 
cil of Churches during 1961-62 
will be looking at the family in 
the midst of rapid social change. 
These books will help all who 
read them to understand the 
impact the rapid social changes 
in our day are making on the 
family. They will equip the 
Church to provide a ministry to 
families, designed not only to 
weather these changes but to 
triumph over them. 


By William E. Wimer, Director, Adult 
Work and Family Life, The Board of 
Christian Education and Publication (E 
and R), United Church of Christ. 


resources for worship 


I. For fidelity and responsibility 
in the home 


Dearly beloved, we are as- 
sembled here in the presence of 
God, to join this Man and this 
Woman in holy marriage; which 
is instituted of God, regulated 
by his commandments, blessed 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to be held in honor among all 
men. Let us therefore reverent- 
ly remember that God has es- 
tablished and sanctified mar- 
riage for the welfare and hap- 
piness of mankind. Our Saviour 
has declared that a man shall 
leave his father and mother and 
cleave unto his wife. By His 
apostles He has instructed those 
who enter into this relation to 
cherish a mutual esteem and 
love; to bear with each other’s 
infirmities and weaknesses; to 
comfort each other in sickness, 
trouble, and sorrow; in honesty 
and industry to provide for each 
other, and for their household, 
in temporal things; to pray for 
and encourage each other in the 
things which pertain to God; 
and to live together as the heirs 


of the grace of life. 
—From the Book of Common Worship 


O Thou who hast given us life 
and hast called us to serve thee 


in our homes by serving those 
whom we love, we confess that 
too often we have forgotten or 
purposely negiected the vows 
which we took in thy presence 
on our wedding day. Forgive us 
for the ease with which we have 
sought our own welfare and 
comfort at the expense of others. 
Thou knowest how often we 
have failed to bear the infirmi- 
ties and weaknesses of those 
who depend upon us; and how 
we have sometimes been more 
concerned for temporal things 
than for those that pertain to 
eternity. Grant us thy forgive- 
ness and the willingness to seek 
the forgiveness of those whom 
we have wronged, that we may 
indeed “live together as the 
heirs of the grace of life” 
throughout the days which re- 
main. In the name of Christ, 
we pray. Amen. 


Il. For obedience to God 


IT have come to set a man 
against his father, and a daugh- 
ter against her mother, and a 
daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law; and a man’s 
foes will be those of his own 
household. He who loves father 
or mother more than me is not 
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worthy of me; and he who loves 
son or daughter more than me 


is not worthy of me. 
—Matthew 10:35-37 


Thou knowest, O Lord, what 
hard sayings these are. Thou 
knowest how easily our love for 
those dearest to us can blind us 
to thy will. We thank thee that 
often it is possible to love and 
serve thee through our own 
loved ones; but when the time 
comes for us to choose between 
them and thee, grant that we 
shall have the insight to know, 
and the courage and strength to 
obey. This we ask in the name 
of One who has known the cost 
of forsaking all to obey thee. 
Amen. 

III. For love and service to all 
men 


While he was still speaking 
to the people, behold, his moth- 
er and brothers stood outside, 
asking to speak to him. But he 
replied to the man who told 
him, “Who is my mother, and 


who are my brothers?” And 
stretching. out his hand toward 
his disciples, he said, “Here are 
my mother and my brothers! 
For whoever does the will of 
my Father in heaven is my 
brother, and sister, and moth- 
er.” 

—Matthew 12:46-50 


Deliver us, our Father, from 
limiting our love and sense of 
responsibility to those within 
our family or nation or race. 
Thou hast called us-to live at a 
time when old barriers are be- 
ing broken down; by thy grace 
grant that we shall not be guilty 
of building new ones which 
deny our Lord’s acceptance of 
all who do thy will as his broth- 
ers and sisters. May we also ac- 
cept them as ours and work to- 
gether to serve all men for 
whose sake Christ lived and 
died and rose again. Amen. 


Prepared by Leonard G. Clough, Minis- 
ter, the Church of Christ at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 
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